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it a —- of domestic fowls, and will sit very quietly in;some more easily procurable food. Seve ral u 
f their PUBLISHED WEEKLY. sight, at a convenient distance, until the hen| crows sometimes unite to plunder the goose of ‘7 
, and Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. leaves the nest, and then fly down and suck her} her young, and are then generally successful, f 
move Communications and Subseriptions received at the Office of |€ggs at leisure. But none of their tricks ex-| because they are able to distract the attention \ 
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ruary JOHN RICHARDSON, jou d in me a are iter Intere mt than the obse e of the parents, and lure them farther from their RY 
hero- ARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW seventh, | ¥@UON of their attempts to rob a hen of her) young. oy 
tates? chicks. The crow alighting at a little dis-| In the summer the crows disperse In pairs 
ensus, PHILADELPHIA. tance from the hen, would advance in an ap-|for the purpose of raising their young, and t 
_— parently careless way towards the  brood,| then they select lofty trees in the remotest parts ‘a 
on re | whe n the vigilant parent would bristle up her) of the forest, upon which with dry sticks and yi 
The RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 10 | feathe rs, and rush at the black rogue to drive; twigs the y build a large strong nest, and line 
wing re? aap ~"-* thim off. After several such approaches, the |it with softer materials. ‘They lay four or five 
hogs, Among the enemies with which the farmers|hen would become very angry, and would|eggs, and when they are hatched, feed, attend, 
is, 30 of a poor or light soil have to contend, I|chase thecrow toa greater distance from the | and watch over their young with the most zeal- 
pa know of none so truly formidable and injurious | brood. This is the very object the robber has|ous devotion, Should any one by chance pass 
sani. as the. cPows, whose numbers, cunning, and/in view, for as long as the parent keeps near| near the nest while the eggs are still unhatch- 
large audacity, can scarcely be appreciated, except] her young, the crow has very slight chance of} ed, or the brood are very young, the parents 
” the by those who have had long continued and nu-/ success; but as soon as he can induce her to| keep close, and neither by the slightest move- 
east merous opportunities of observation. Possess-| follow him to a little distance from the brood,| ment nor noise betray their presence. But if 
io ed of the most acute senses, and endowed by|\ he takes advantage of his wings, and before | the young are fledged, and beginning to take 
us of nature with a considerable share of reasoning | she can regain her place, has flown over her, | their first lessons in flying, the approach of a 
one,) power, these birds bid defiance to almost alljand seized one of her chickens. When the, man, especially if armed with a gun, calls forth 
nales the contrivances resorted to for their destruc-|cock is present, there is still less danger from |all their cunning and solicitude. The young 
cen~ tion; and when their numbers have accumulat-|such an attack, for chanticleer shows all his}/are immediately placed in the securest place 
> ed to vast multitudes, which annually occurs, | vigilance and gall: intry in protecting his tender| at hand, where the foliage is thickest, and re- 
thes it is scarcely possible to estimate the destruc- | offspring, though it frequently happens that the| main perfectly motionless and quiet. Not so 
: the tion they are capable of effecting. Placed in|number of hens with broods renders it im-|the alarmed parents, both of which fly neare: 
state a situation where every object was subjected | possible for him to extend his care to all.|and nearer tothe hunter, uttering the most dis- 
pta to close observation, as a source of amusement, When the crow tries to carry off a gosling|cordant screams, with an occasional peculiar 
- are it is not surprising that my attention should be from the mother, it requires more daring and | note, which seems intended to direct or warn 
d in drawn to so conspicuous an object as the /skill, and is far less frequently successful than|their young. So close do they approach, and 
pase crow; and having once commenced remarking in the former instance. If the gander be in|so clamorous are they as the hunter endeavours 
36 the peculiarities of this bird, | continued to be- company, which he almost uniformly is, the|to get a good view of them on the tree, that 
ung stow attention upon it during many years, in, crow has his labour if vain. Notwithstanding|he is almost uniformly persuaded the young 
"69 whatever situation it was met with. The: the advantages of flight and superior cunning,| crows are also conce aled there; but he does 
thickly wooded and well watered parts of the the honest vigilance and determined bravery | not perceive, as he is cautiously trying to get 
rec- state of Maryland, as affording them a great of the former are too much for him. His at-!| within gun shot, that they are moving from 
a abundance of food, and almost entire security | tempts to approach, however cautiously con-|tree to tree, and at each remove are far- 
bie. during their breeding season, are especially | ducted, are promptly met, and all his tricks | ther and farther from the place where the young 
the infested by these troublesome creatures, so} rendered unavailing, by the fierce movements|are hid. After continuing this trick, until it is 
> of that at some times of the year they are collect-| of the gander, whose powerful blows the crow | impossible that the hunter can retain any idea 
1 of ed in numbers, which would appear incredible, seems to be well aware might effectually disa-|of the situation of the young ones, the parents 
We to any one unaccustomed to witness their ac-| ble him. The first time I witnessed such ajcease their distressing outcries, fly quietly to 
cumulations. scene, I was at the side of the creek, and saw i most convenient lofty tree, ond calmly watch 
wn Individually, the common crow (corvus co-|on the opposite shore a goose with her gos-|the movements of their disturber. Now and 
We rona) may be compared in character with the} lings beset by a crow; from the apparent alarm |then they utter a loud quick cry, which seems 
ish brown or Norway rat, being, like that! of the mother and brood, it seemed to me they| intended to bid their offspring he close and 
= quadruped, addicted to all sorts of mischief,; must be in great danger, and I called to the| keep quiet, and it is very generally the case 
es destroying the lives of any small creatures that| owner of the place, who happened to be in| that they escape all danger by their obedience. 
may fallin its way, plundering with audacity) sight, to inform him of their situation. Instead) An experienced crow-killer watches eagerly 
wherever any thing is exposed to its rapacious-| of going to their relief, he shouted back to me,|for the tree where the crows first start from; 
ness, and triumphing by its cunning over the| to ask if the gander was not there too; and as|and if this can be observed, he pays no atten- 
7 usual artifices employed for the destruction of] soon as he was answered in the affirmative, | tion to their clamours, nor pretence of throw- 
ordinary noxious animals. Where food is at|he bid me be under no uneasiness, as the crow | ing themselves in his way, as he 1s satisfied 
aid any time scarce, or the opportunity for such] would find his match. Nothing could exceed|they are too vigilant to let him get a shot at 
PS marauding inviting, there is scarcely a young|the cool impudence and pertinacity of the| them: and if he can see the young, he is toler- 
of animal about the farm yards safe from the| crow, who, perfectly regardless of my shout. | ably sure of them all, because of their inabili- 
re. attacks of the crow. Young chickens, ducks, ling, continued to worry the poor gander for| ty to fly or change place readily. 
6: goslings, and even little pigs, when quite|an hour, by his efforts to obtain a nice gosling | The time of the year in w hich the farmers 


young and feeble, are carried off by them. 





for his next meal. At length convinced of the|suffer most from them is in the spring, before 
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their enormous congregations disperse, and | excluded all unbelievers from the two former | illness, which was protracted through a period 

when they are rendered voracious by the scanti- | cities, which are esteemed peculiarly sacred as|of three months. ‘The pasha’s physician had 
ness of their winter fare. Woe betide the| having been the residence and containing the begged of him the whole of his scanty supply 
corn field which is not closely watched, when|tomb of the founder of their religion. of bark, for the cure of the numerous cases of 
the young grain begins to shoot above the soil!| The Arabs of this country have retained the | fever then prevalent. He had sufficient cause 
If not well guarded, a host of these marauy-|same manners from the time of Solomon to the |to repent of his liberality, when he was him. 
ders will settle upon it at the first light of the|present age. Their customs have been some- |self attacked, being then unable to procure a 
dawn, and before the sun has risen far above| what modified rather than changed, by the es-|drachm, and therefore obliged to leave the dis. 
the horizon, will have plundered every shoot |tablishment of their present superstition in ex- | ease to nature. The following extract will show 
of the germinating seed, by first drawing it\e hange for the idolatry of their forefathers. |the state of suffering to which he was reduced. 
skilfully from the moist earth by the young | Our information — cting them has, however,| “I had by this time lost all hope of return- 
stalk, and then swallowing the grain. ‘The|been extremely vague, and we have known|ing to Egypt, and had prepared myself for 
negligent or careless planter, who does not|nothing but from the Arabians themselves, of|dying here. Despondency had seized me, 
visit his field before breakfast, finds, on his ar-|}the customs and ceremonies observed there by |from an apprehension that if the news of my 
rival, that he must either replant his corn, or | the numerous devotees and pilgrims of this wide|death should arrive in England, my whole 
relinquish hopes of a crop; and without the | spread fanaticism. Hedjaz journey would, perhaps, be condemned 
exertion of due vigilance, he may be obliged! The patient and indefatigable exertions of|as the unauthorized act of an imprudent, or at 
to repeat this process twice or thrice the same | Bure khardt, enabled him to visit with entire |least too zealous missionary. [| had neither 
season. Where the crows go to rob a field in| fre edom the greater part of this region, having | books, nor any society, to divert my mind from 
this way, they place one or more sentinels, ac- | disguised himself as a hadji or pilgrim, and as-|such reflections—one book only was in my 
cording to circumstances, in convenient places, |sumed, with the profession, the manners also | possession, a pocket edition of Milton, and this, 
and these are exceedingly vigilant, uttering a lof a mussulman. He arrived in the summer|[ must admit, was now worth a whole shelf full 
single warning call, which puts the whole to|of 1814 at Djidda, the port of Mekka, from|of others. ‘The mistress of my lodgings, an 
flight the instant there is the least appearance | his wanderings through Upper Egypt and the jold, infirm woman, who during my stay took 
of danger or interruption. Having fixed their| negro countries south of it. He was in rags, 
sentinels, they begin regularly at one part of|and his whole stack of money but two dollars 
the field, and pursuing the rows along, pulling | and a few sequins, sewed up in the amulet which 
up each shoot in succession, and biting off the|he wore round his arm. ‘The letter of credit|evening; and my cicerone, or mezowar, paid 
corn at the root. The green shoots thus left which he had received at Cairo eighteen | me occasional visits, in order, as I suspected, 
along the rows, as if they had been arranged|months before, was refused the accustomed |to seize upon my baggage in case of my death. 
with care, offer a melanc holy memorial of the | |honour, as being of too old a date, and pre-| About the be ‘ginning of April, the returning 
work which has been effected by these cunning |sented by one who had so much the appear-| warmth of the spring put a stop to my illness, 
and destructive plunderers. ance of an adventurer or impostor. He had| but it was nearly a fortnight before I could ven- 

Numerous experiments have been made, |little time however to make melancholy reflec-|ture to walk out, and every breeze made me 
where the crows are thus injurious, to avert/tions, as he was soon seized with a violent|dread a return of the fever. The bad climate 
their ravages ; and the method I shall now re- | fever, and became for some days delirious. Byjof the town, its detestable water, and the 
late, I have seen tried with the most gratifying | this sickness his funds were entirely exhausted,|great number of diseases now prevalent, 
success. Ina large tub a portion of tar and |so that he was reluctantly compelled, in order | made me extremely desirous to leave Medina.” 
grease were mixed, so as to reader the tar/|to raise money for his immediate wants, to sell Having proceeded on his return to Egypt, 
sufficiently thin and soft, and to this was added |an affectionate and faithful slave whom he had |as far as Yembo, he says, ** While I was sitting 
a portion of slacked lime in powder, and the brought from Shendy. He remarks, that the|in a coffee-house near the harbour, three fune- 
whole stirred until thoroughly incorporated. | profit on this one slave defrayed almost the|rals passed at short intervals; and upon ex- 
The seed corn was then thrown in, and stirred; whole expense of his four months’ journey |pressing my surprise at this, 1 learned that ma- 
with the mixture until each grain received a \through Nubia. ny people had died within a few days of fever- 
uniform coating. ‘The corn was then drop-| As three or four months would elapse be-|ish complaints. During the rest of the day I 
ped in the hills, and covered as usual. ‘This|fore he could receive further supplies from|saw several other funerals, but had not the 
treatment was found to retard the germination | Cairo, for which he had written on his arrival, {slightest idea to what so many deaths were to 
about three days, as the inixture greatly ex-|he was meditating upon the means of procur- Ibe attributed till night, when I had retired to 
cludes moisture from the grain. But the crows |ing subsistence, and, but for a fortunate recog-|my room up stairs, which overlooked a consi- 
did no injury to the field; they pulled up a small | nition of the pasha’s physician who purchased |derable part of the town. I then heard in every 
quantity in different parts of the planting, to|his draft on Cairo, he would have resorted to |direction, innumerable voices breaking out in 
satisfy themselves it was all alike; upon be-|manual labour, to earn his daily bread. Mo- | those heart rending cries, which all over the 
coming convinced of which, they quictly Jefi|hammed Aly also sent him a supply of clothes|Levant, accompany the parting breath of a 
it for some less carefully managed grounds, |and a purse of five hundred piastres, as soon | friend or relative; at that moment the thought 
where pains had not been taken to make all the jas he learned that he was walking about the |flashed upon my mind, that it might be the 


up her quarters in an upper story, from which 
she could speak to me without being seen, used 
to converse with me for half an hour every 


corn so nauseous and bitter. Joun. {streets of Djidda m rags. lplague. I atte mpted in vain to dispel my ap- 
—i— | He remainded in Mekka during the time of} prehensions, or at least to drown them in sleep; 

FOR THE FRIEND. | the pilgrimage in the following winter, and went | but the dreadful cries kept me awake the whol« 

THE HEDJAZ. through all the ceremonies, prostrations, and |night. When I descended early in the morn- 


The section of Arabia which borders the|prayers of a devout mussulman—thus sacrific- |ing into the Okale, where many Arabs were 
Red Sea from near Gonefode on the south, to|ing the integrity of his character to his earnest |drinking their coffee, | communicated to then 
a short distance north of EE] Houra, or Dar el|\desire for information. [t seems almost incre- | |iny appre hensions; but had no sooner mention- 
Ashreyn, is distinguished among Mahometans |dible to what dangers, sufferings, and sacrifices |ed the word plague, than they called me to or- 
by the title of Hedjaz, or the Holy Land.  Its|of every kind, the passion for travelling will|der, asking me if | was ignorant that the Al- 
extent along this coast is not accurately defined; |enable men to submit; what could be more |mighty had forever excluded that disorder from 
and in the interior its limits are lost among |dreary than his situation in the deserts of Nu-|the holy territory of the Hedjaz?—No instanee 
unknown regions towards the east. By some |bia, or Arabia; in a burning climate, exposed | of the plague had ever before been witnessed in 
Arabian geographers, it is described as the|to the hardships of savage life,—or among the | the Ted 1Z, at least within the memory of man; 
province which contains Mekka, Medina, and | wil lest and fiercest fanatics, who would inflict |and the inhabitants could with difficulty per- 
Yamama, with their respective territories. It |the severest tortures in punishment of his hypo- |suade themselves that such an eventhad occur- 
= always been regarded with veneration by the |crisy the moment it should be discovered ? red, especially at a time when the holy cities 
ollowers of the prophet, who have jealously | In Medina he passed through a severe fit of}had been reconquered from the Wahabys. 
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While ten or fifteen people only died per} played in the smallest than in the largest works) to the sea, supply the waste from evaporation: 
day, the Arabs of the town could not believe| of creation: it is equally manifest in the struc-| this evaporation is a distillation upon a grand 
that the disease was the plague. In five or|ture of the most minute animalcula as in the! scale: nothing but pure water is thus raised, 
six days after my arrival, the mortality increas-| precision with which the earth revolves upon| which descends in dew or rain for the nourish- 
ed; forty or fifty persons died in a day, which,| its axis, carrying with it seas, mountains, king-| ment of vegetables. Here we trace the opera- 
ina population of five or six thousand, was a\doms, conflicting elements, and bodies every! tion of powerful causes, while we remain igno- 
terrible mortality. ‘The inhabitants now felt} where in motion, while the great purpose is rant of their nature; but every thing goes on 
a panic—little disposed to submit as patiently} completed with an exactness which no time-) with such regularity and harmony as to give the 
as the ‘Turks do inevery other part of the east,| piece can ever equal! The motions of the! most striking and convincing proofs of a com- 
the greater part of them fled into the open) heavenly bodies are conducted with such ad- bining, directing intelligence, of a present 
country. Had 1 been myself in full strength,| mirable precision, that not one of them mate-| Deity. Any one of these agents uncontrolled 
J should no doubt have followed them into the} rially interferes with another; no one deviates! would overturn the whole system of things: if 
desert; but I felt extremely weak and incapa-| from its appointed course; each steadily holds| attraction were to act without being opposed 
ble of any exertions. I finally left Yembo in on its way in perfect obedience to Him who) by caloric, all bodies would shrink up into one 
a small open boat for Cossier, after a stay of| spake, and they were created; who willed, and, inert mass; if on the other hand caloric were to 
eighteen days in the midst of the plague.” | it was done ! prevail, the forms of bodies would be immedi- 
| In the early part of our course we consider-| ately destroyed. Nothing but that creative 
| ed the properties of matter, and the laws to) power from which they emanated, and who, in 

ror THE Frienp. | Which it is subject: we were convinced that it| his comprehensive view, foresees all possible 
The Substance of an Address to the a has no power to move itself, or when moved} consequences, could maintain the equilibrium 

at Guy's Hospital, at the close of the Lec-| by the appaestion of external force, to stop, between them, so that they can only on a 

tures on Experimental Philosophy, by Wi-| oven to alter the direction of that motion. | the limits prescribed to them; they can on y 

ssaus Aizen. \It was stated that every particle of matter ap-| exert their power in that direction which is 
| pears to have a certain equal degree of attrac-| conducive to the ends for which they were 

In the course of lecturing, delivered on Experi-| tive force, which it exerts upon every other) created. 
mental Philosophy at Guy's Hospital, the subject of| particle of matter, and we have seen how this| If the human powers fail in attempting to 
astronomy comes last. When the solar system, and) simple principle has accounted, not only for| account for the nature of changes in inert mat- 
what is known respecting the stars, had been de-| the fall of bodies, for the maintenance of the! ter, how must its difficulties be increased when 
scribed, the lecture concluded with the following ; ; - : z ; 
observations:— =! mechanical equilibrium, but also for the plane-| we come to consider organised bodies! 

tary motions and the multiplied phenomena of; Here, in consequence of the addition of the 

Whilst thus standing on the confines of our| the universe: it is the attribute of Omnipotence! living principle, the attractions of inert matter 
little system, and catching the glimmering|to accomplish the greatest of purposes by the! are surprisingly modified; a seed contains rudi- 
lights that issue from the remote and unknown, | simplest of means. It is owing to a species of| ments capable of being expanded into a large 
let us lift up our hearts in reverence to that| attraction that bodies preserve their form, and| tree, every tree has its peculiar form, and is 
awful and infinitely perfect Being, who, operat-| that the particles of some kinds of matter as-| capable of producing the rudiments of others. 
ing in the immensity of space, and regulating | sume regular geometrical figures, as in the! Here carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which, left 
the concerns of innumerable worlds, has yet! crystals of salts and earths: but here matter is| to themselves, would form compounds chiefly 
condescended to create such an atom as man,| entirely passive, every species has its peculiar! binary, being absorbed by the organs of the 
and to indue that atom with the power of at-| and determinate form, whichis invariable, and) plant, form part of its substance, and are con- 
taining unto the knowledge of himself, the] indicates a general law. Again wesee differ-| verted into living matter under a more com- 
great Author and Supporter of all. Seeing, | ent species of matter variously acted upon by) plicated order of affinities. The vegetable 





(To be continued.) 


then. that he who created the universe has con-| attracting energies. so as to form distinct bodies| having flourished during a limited period of 


descended to employ his omnipotence in the| which are the objects of chemical research. | time, is deserted by the living principle, and the 
small as well as in the great, and that we also| These are comparatively simple, easily com-|elements of which it is formed, the carbon, 
are the workmanship of his hand, let us rejoice posed and decomposed, as the balance of the| hydrogen, and oxygen, attract each other ac- 
in the belief, that even we shall not escape his| various attractions of their different particles! cording to the laws which regulate inert mat- 
notice among the myriads of created beings;| preponderates. The effects produced are ob-| ter; and thus the body is decomposed, and fur- 
let us be thankful that he has endowed us with) vious, but of the nature of attraction we are} nishes elements or materials for a new genera- 
faculties to comprehend a little of his wonder-| wholly ignorant, though it seems principally/tion. It is like pulling down a house, and 
ful works; and let us ever remember, that| concerned in all the changes which are inces- building another with the same materials. No 
throughout these a provision for the happiness | santly taking place, eventhose powerful agents) less admirable is the provision by which the 
of his creatures is eminently conspicuous. I[t|caloric and the electric fluid appear to be in| tribes of vegetables succeed each other upon 
must, therefore, be consistent with his will that | some measure connected with it. Hence bodies} the face of the earth. 
we should employ the powers which he has | arrange themselves in the order of their specific The means for the preservation and propa- 
given us in diffusing as much comfort and hap-| gravity. Hence water and the grosser fluids| gation of the different speci s, and the checks 
piness in our respective circles, and through-| are confined to the surface of the earth, while! which have been established to prevent any of 
out his creation, as our abilities and peculiar | air being lighter occupies the space above; it] them from exceeding certain bounds essential 
circumstances will admit. | cannot however fly off indefinitely; for its par-|to the well being of the whole, abundantly 
In the study of nature, which is but * a| ticles, though, invisible being solid gravitating| manifest an order and design which can only 


name for an effect whose cause is God,”’ every | matter, are held by the force of attraction near| be attributed to Infinite Wisdom. 


ingenious mind must be delighted with the dis- | the surface of the earth for the respiration of} But let us advance a step further, and consi- 
covery of general laws which will satisfactorily | animals. der, not only the union of the living principle 
account for many important phenomena; but 't is by the attraction between caloric and! with matter, but the power of sensation, loco- 


we also quickly discover that there are limits) water, and probably the electric fluid also, that! motion, and instinct superadded. Whata field 
to human knowledge, and that it is vain for| water is raised by evaporation as an invisible! opens before us in the various classes of ani- 
finite beings to attempt to comprehend that| fluid, which, in the upper regions, condenses| mals! Whether we consider the thousands of 
which is infinite. We see that the wonderful] into clouds: the particles of these clouds cither| organised bodies sperting, pursuing, or avoid- 
effects taking place every moment, upon which| unite and descend in rain, or are attracted by ling each other ina single drop of water. each 
the whole frame and system of things depend,| the summits of hills and mountains where they | of which would be more than sufficient to con- 
can only be referred to a great First Cause in-| deposit their moisture, which percolating | found all the atheists in the world; or direct our 
finite in all his attributes. through their strata, break out in springs; these| attention to those of larger btlk, what admir- 
The attribute of Omnipotence is no less dis-| by their union form rivers, which proceeding | able contrivance, what consummate skill in the 
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adaptation of their various organs to their pe- 
culiar mode of existence, and to the place 
which the animal is destined to fill in the scale 


of created beings,—every one of them doubt-| 


less answering somc purpose essential to the 
well being of the whole, though we may not 
be able to discover it! How admirable is that 
instinct which directs the operations of them 
all, and to which they all invariably adhere! 
The wood-pigeon was never seen to build its 
nest like the goldfinch, nor the goldfinch like 
the swallow: these all uniformly accomplish the 
will of their Creator, and having passed through 
the limited period of their existence, give place 
to their offspring, the increase of which is so 
regulated as to secure the continuance of the 
species, and at the same time such checks are 
provided, as to keep them within convenient 
bounds; and here it is remarkable that those 
animals which are most prolific, are subject to 
the greatest casualties. ‘Thusin the spawn of 
fish, though the roe of a single cod would pro- 
duce more living animals than there are men 
upon the face of the earth, yet most of them 
become the prey of other animals, and the 
equilibrium is constantly preserved. ‘Through 
all these varying forms of animated beings, the 
original matter is continu ally passing; the ele- 


ment azote in animals being added to the car-! 


bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Nothing less than the creative power ol 
Omnipotence could add one atom to tlie mass. 
or annihilate the smallest particle of it. 


Hence it will follow that air, earth, water, to-| 
gether with the present animals and vegetables, | 


are composed of the same materials, as thos¢ 
which existed at the first creation, notwith 
standing the revolutions and changes through 
which, in the series of ages. these omiginal ele- 
ments must have passed. 

So far we see a regular gradation of beings, 
rising in their various degrees from sit 


} 
1e | 


*t 
to sensation under all its modified cire: 
stances. Every thing is sofarcomplete; bi 
being was wanted to supply the next link of 
chain, and that being is man Man plac 

the head of terrestrial be ings, ditlers from ot I 
animals by the eift of mind. 

The mind, or soul, is properly the man; the 
body Is merely a set ol instruments by which 
the mind executes its purposes, : 

The human frame is the most perfect of organ- 
ised bodies, and in it we avain observe the same 
infinitely wise adaptation of means to ends 
As in the lower orders of animals. each wa 
furnished with organs exactly fitted to its Joe 
circumstances, and indispensable to its exist 
ence, SO In the human body the organs and the 
senses were bestowed witha reference to mind. 
Man, being endowed with reason, can avail 
himself of the powers of nature, and make in 
ferior animals subserve his purpose; to him 
therefore the strength of the horse, the ele- 
phant, or the lion, Was not necessary, any more 
than that acuteness of some of the senses fo: 
which many animals are so remarkable. It will 
however be instructive to consider the buman 
body with reference to the different senses re- 
spectively. 

(To be continued.) 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, 

| In my communication relative to the cul- 

ture of the grape, published in “ The Friend”’ 

last spring, | suggested the probability of my 

preparing some further sentiments at a future 

time. I delayed writing, tll the result of the 


season which was then approaching could be 
fully ascertained, as | deemed it important that 
it should be exinbited as evidence on the sub 
ject, more especially to throw before the S¢ 
who have had but little opportunity for person- 
al observation. Indisposition prevented my 
accomplishing it at the close of the season, 
and therefore, though not so well timed, J shal! 
now make a few statements. It is an impor- 
tant fact, which will be at once recognised at 
least by all resident in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, that the last summer was unprecedented 
ina course of many years in the frequency of 
rainy weather. The effect was, as might have 
been anticipated, very unfavourable. The ge-| 
nerality of the vines, both in the city and coun- 
try. became diseased, and shed nearly all their 
leaves, which prevented them from properly 
performing their functions, and ¢ onsequently, 
the fruit was unable to elaborate its juices, 
and in many instances remained sour and im- 
mature. My vines suflered less than most! 
lothers, and much of the fruit ripened finely, | 
and nearly allof the remainder approached 
inearly to maturity. I made eight barrels of 
| wine, and sold a considerable quantity of 
grapes also. The wine at the present time 
3rd mo. 1830) all promises exceedingly well. 
But comparatively a small portion of my vines 
had then come into any thing like full bearing, 
the oldest of them having been planted in 
1825. ‘The coming season, | shall probably 
have sufficient fruit to produce twenty-five 
barrels, with a constant and rapid advance for 
two or three years, as new and younger vines 
ire each season arriving at their proper condi- 
tion for production. My interest in the busi- 
ness is fully sustained. , 

\s regards the manner of laying out and 


nting a vineyard, as the cheapest and most 

( ble plan, | would advise to prepare the 
nd by employing two ploughs, with strong 

{ is, cne Immediately behind the other, in 
the same furrow, both set deep. By this means 
tt soil will be loosen d toa considerable depth. 


After the ploughing iS comple ted, harrow the 
round thoroughly, then, in the direction the 
rows are wished to run, cross the field by pa- 
rallel furrows eight feet from each other, and 
intersect these by other furrows at rightangles, 
five feet asunder. In the openings made at 
the intersection as above, the * cuttings” or 
* vines” (as the case may be) are to be plant- 
ed. In the case of * cuttings,” if they are! 
tolerably short jointed, they may be cut to a 
length of from eight to twelve inches, observ- 
ing that the upper bad is plump and good. 
These should be planted in the said openings 
such a depth, that the upper eye or bud may 
be on a level with the general surface of the 
surrounding soil. If the hole is not as deep} 
as the cuttings, force them down with the | 
| hand, obliquely if long, perpendicularly if short, | 
land drawing the earth in, press it lightly to} 


; “ . | 
ithem with the foot. When rooted plants are| 


used, the opening made by the plough, wil] 
generally be found to be nearly or quite suffi- 
cient to receive them, and the earth can be 
drawn to them and pressed as before. In this 
way a large number can be planted in a short 
time, and at a small cost. My experience and 
reflections indicate lafe planting of “ cuttings,” 
say from the middle of the fourth, to the first 
of the fifth month, to be decidedly preferable to 
an earlier period. In this case, they should 
be kept in 2 cool damp place, (a cellar or an 
ice house,) wilicre vegetation may not be excit- 
ed, sprinkling them occasionally with water to 
keep them fresh. 

By pursuing this course, when they are set 
out, the temperature of the weather is likely 
to be such as immediately to spur vegetation 
into healthy and vigorous action, which will 
not be liable to check from the unfavourable 
changes attendant on the earlier part of the 
spring. Immediately at the side of the cutting, 
place a small stick, to mark the exact spot, 
and to tie the young shoot to in tle summer, if 
found needful. “ Plants’? should be set out 
earlier. Through the spring and summer, the 
ground should be kept clean and mellow, by 
using the plough, or * cultivator,’ and hoe, 
and directly by the cuéting or plant, weeding 
with the band. In the autumn of the first year, 
after the frost has killed the unripe part of the 
young shoots, they should be pruned down to 
the mature, healthy wood, and then be cover- 
ed by hilling the eartlht over them with a hoe. 
This will effectually protect them during the 
winter, without which care many would perish. 
After the first or second season, they will re- 
quire no protection, If the soil is not rich, it 
should have a good coat of manure spread 
over it, before ploughing it for the pur- 
pese of planting, to urge the vines into a vigo- 
rous growth at first, alter which they may do 
for a number of years, say five to ten, without 
any further manuring. ‘The first season, 
but one branch should be permitt dto grow, 
and the second two. I shall defer for some 
other opportunity, giving any instructions for 
their further management, confining myself to 
primary hints, as the most important. The 
selection of varieties is of the first moment. 
Hor extensive cultivation, particularly where 
wine is the principal object, | consider the 
* Catawba,”’ the ** Black Madeira,’ and the 
“ Isabella,” on account of abundance and ex- 
cellence of fruit. hardy character of the vines, 
&c. to stand foremost, and to be indispensa- 
ble in every establishment. ‘The grape called 
by the several names, ** Constanti 1,” * Alex- 
ander,” Cape of Good Hope,” &c. is alse 
entitled toa place in the collection, though de- 
cidedly secondary to the others. 1 do not 
think it necessary to enumerate any other kind 
it present. 

At my establishment can be procured * cut- 
tings’’ of those mentioned, and many other 
varieties, and rooted “ plants” of several kinds, 
either in large or small quantities, on mode- 
rate terms. 


Germantown, 3rd mo. 1830. 


Epwarp H. Bonsatt. 
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SELF-EDUCATED MEN. 


| just as great as the wheel was broader than) plied him with compasses, ruler, pens, ink, and 


Among self-educated men there are few who} the axle was thick; and found it to be exactly! paper, desired him to take it home with him, 


claim more of our admiration than the cele-| 
brated James Ferguson. 
literally his own instructor in the very elements | 
of knowledge, it was he. Acquisitions that 
have scarcely in any other case, and probably 


If ever any one was 


never by one so young, been made without 
the assistance either of books or a living teach- 
er, were the discoveries of lis solitary and 
few | 
more interesting narratives In any language 


almost illiterate boyhood. ‘lhere are 
than the account which Ferguson himself has 
given of his early history. Ile was born in 
the year 1710, a few miles from the village of 
Keith, in Banffshire ; 
us, being in the humblest cendition of life (for 


his parents, as he tells 
his father was merely a day-labourer), but re- 
ligious and honest. It was his father’s prac- 
tice to teach his children himself to read and 
write, as they successively reached what he 
proper age ; 
to wait till lis regular turn came. 
While his father was teaching one of lis elder 


brothers, James was secretly occupted 


deemed the but James was too 


impatient 


in lis- 
tening to what was going on; and, as soon as 
he was left alone, used to vet hold of the book 
and work hard in endeavouring to master the 
lesson which he had thus heard gone over.| 
Being ashamed, as he says, to let his, father 
know what he was about, he was wont to ap-| 
ply to an old woman who lived in a neigh- 
bouring cottage to solve his difficulties. In; 
this way he actually learned to read tolerably 
well before his father had any suspicion that 
he knew 


much to his surprise, detected him one day 


is letters. His father at last, very 
reading by himself, and thus found out his 
secret, 

When he was about seven or eight years of 
age, a simple incident occurred which seems 
to have given his mind its first bias to what 
became afterwards its favourite kind of pur- 
suit. The roof of the cottage having partly 


fallen in, his father, in order to raise it again, 
applied to ita beam, resting on a prop in the 
manner of a lever, and was thus enabled, with 
comparative ease, to produce what seemed to 
his son quite a stupendous effect. The cir 
cumstance set our young philosopher thinking; 
and, after a while, it struck him that his father 
gth to 


his stret 


in using the beam had applied 
its extremity, and this, he unmediately con- 
cluded, was probably an important circum- 


stance in the matter. He proceed d to verify 


his notion by experiment; and having made 
several levers, which he called bars, soon not} 
only found that he was rivht in his conjecture, 
as to the importance of applying the moving 
force at the point most distant from the ful-| 
crum, but discovered the 
machine, namely, that the effect of any form) 


always ex-| 


rule or law of the 
or weight made to bear upon it, Is 
actly proportioned to the distance of the point 


on which it rests from the fulerum. ** I then,”’ 


says he, “ thought that it was a great pity that} 1 shall always have a respect for the memory] of wood ; 


by means of this bar, a weight could be raised} 


so, by hanging one weight to a rope put round| 
the wheel, and another to the rope that coiled! 
round the axle.’ The child bad thus, it will} 
be observed, actually discovered two of the 
most important elementary truths in mechan- 
the wheel and axle; he 
and, all the while, 
he had not only possessed neither book nor 


ics—the lever, and 
afterwards hit upon others : 


teacher to assist hitn, but was without any other 
tools, than a simple turning lathe of his fa- 
ther’s, and a little knife wherewith to fashion 
his blocks and wheels, and the other contriv- 
After 


having made his discoveries, however, he next, 


ances he need d for his experiments. 


he tells us, proceeded to write an account of 
them: thinking his litthe work, which con- 
tained sketches of the different machines drawn 
with a pen, to be the first treatise ever com- 
When, some time after, 
a gentleman showed him the whole in a printed 


posed of the sort. 


book, although he found that he had been an- 
ticipated in his much 
pleased, as he was well entitled to be, on thus 


inventions, he was 
perceiving that his unaided genius had already 
carried him so far into what was acknowledged 
to be the region of true philosophy. 

It isa ludicrous blunder that the French 
astronomer, Lalande, makes, in speaking of 
Ferguson, when he designates him, as “ Ber- 
ger au Roi d’ Angleterre en Ecosse; the 
King of Eneland’s Shepherd for Scotland. He 
had no claim to this pompous title; but it ts 
true that he spent some of his early years as a 
keeper of sheep, though in the employment 
not of the state, but of a small farmer in the 
neighbourhood of his native place. He was 
sent to this occupation, he tells us, as being of 
weak body ; and while his flock was feeding 
around him, he used to busy himself in mak- 
ing models of mulls, Xe. 
during the day, and in studying the stars at 
night, like his prede cessers of Chaldwa. When 
i little older he went into the service ofanother 


spinning wheels, 


farmer, a respectable man called James Gla- | 


shan, whose name well deserves to be remem- 
bered. After the labours of the day, young 
Fercuson used to go at night to the fields, 
with a blanket about him, and a lighted can- 
dle, and there, laying himself down on his 
back, pursued for long hours his observations 
“| used to stretch,” 
says he, “a thread with small beads on it, at 


on the heavenly bodies. 


j metic, by the 


irm’s-length, between my eye and the stars ;} 


| sliding the beads upon it, till they hid such and 


such stars from my eye, in order to take their} 


apparent distances from one another ; and then} 
. . j 
laying the thread down on a paper, | marked} 


the stars thereon by the beads.” 


when [ explained my meaning to him, he en- 


couraged meto goon; and, that | might make 


| 


* My mas-| 
iter,’ he adds, * at first laughed at me; but 


| 
| 
j 
| 


fair copies in the day time of what | had done} 


and bring back a copy of it. “ For this plea- 
sant employment,” says he, * my master gave 
me more time than I could reasonably expect ; 
and often took the threshing flail out of my 
hands, and worked himself, while I sat by bim 
in the barn, busy with my compasses, ruler, and 
pen.”’ This is a beautiful, we may well say, 
and even a touching picture—the good man so 
generously appreciating the worth of know 
ledge and genius, that, although the inaster, 
he voluntarily exchanges situations with his 
servant, and insists upon doing the work that 
must be done, himself, in order that the latter 
may give his more precious talents to their 
more We know not 
that there is on record an act of homage to 
science and learning more honourable to the 


appropriate vocation. 


author. 

Having finished his map, Ferguson carried 
it to Mr. Gilchrist’s, and there he met Mr. 
Grant of Achoynamey, who offered to take 
house, and make his 

“| told Squire Grant,” s iys he, 


him into his butler give 
him lessons. 
‘that [| should rejoice to be at his house, as 
soon as the time was expired for which | was 
| present He very 


engaged master. 
politely offered to put one in my place, but this 


with my 
| declined.”’ 
rived, accordingly, he went to Mr. Grant’s, be- 
Here he found 


When the per 10d in question ar- 


ing now in his twentieth vear. 
both a good friend and a very extraordinary 
man, in Cantley the butler, who had first fixed 
his attention, by a sun-dial which he happened 
to be engaged in painting on the village school- 
house, as Ferguson was passing along the 
visit to Mr. Gilchrist. 


however. was only one of the many 


road, on his second 
Dialing, \ ' 
accomplishments of this learned butler, who, 
Ferguson assures us, was profoundly conver- 
sant both with arithmetic and mathematics, 
played on every known musical instrument 
except the harp, understood Latin, French, 
and Greek, and could let blood and prescribe 
for diseases. These multifarious attainments, 


he owed, we are told, entirely to himself and 


to nature ; on which account, Ferguson desic- 
nates him “ God Almighty’s scholar.” 

I’rom this person Ferguson received instruc- 
tion in decimal fractions and 


ly made 


algebra, having 
vulgar arith- 
Just as he 


alreac himself master of 


assistance of books. 
was about, however, to begin ceome try, Cant- 
ley left his place for another in the establish- 
ment of the Earl of life, and his pupil there- 
upon determined to return home to his father. 
Cantley, on parting with him, had made him 
a present of a copy of Gordon's Geographical 
Grammar. ‘The book contains a de scription 
of an artificial globe, which is not, however, 
Nevertheless, * from 
lerguson, 
weeks at my 


illustrated by any fivure 
7 2 ¥ 

‘* i made 
father’s. 


this description,” 
three 


savs 


a globe in 


. . ~ | , . . 
in the night, he often worked for me himself. | having turned the ball thereof out of a piece 


of that man.” 


which ball [ covered with paper, and 


Having been employed by his} delineated a map of the world upon it ; made 


but a very little way. On this, [ soon imagined| master to carry a message to Mr. Gilchrist,| the meridian ring and horizon of wood, covered 
that by pulling round a wheel, the weight might/the minister of Keith, he took with him the} them with paper, and graduated them ; and was 
be raised to any height, by tying a repe to the| drawings he had been making, and showed| happy to find that by my globe (which was the 


weight, and winding the rope round the axle of 
the wheel ; and that the power gained must be 





them to that gentleman. 
this put a map into his hands, and having sup-| 


Mr. Gilchrist upon} first | ever saw) I could solve the problems,” 


(To be continued.) 
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Miscellaneous articles from late Journals. |the immense sheets of printed paper produced by) months ceases to appear very dark to the polar in- 


|certain newspaper establishments; but it ought to| habitants, 


If an eye be directed for a timeto a blaek 


The Great Earthquake in Calabria in 1783.—The} pe known, that the difficulty does not consist in ma-| wafer laid on a sheet of white paper, and afterwards 
boding terrors exhibited before the earthquake by| 


the animal world were remarkable. Man alone 
seemed to be exempt from all foreknowled of the! 


approaching calamity, aud causes which excited evi- 
dent distress and panic in 





the whole brute creation, 
produced in him neither physical nor moral change. 
The effect upon animals was infinitely diversified. 
In some the apprehension was evinced earlier, and 
with vehement and rapidly 

while in others it was later, slower, and less demon- 
strative. A short time before the first shock, and 
during the whole period of tne great shocks, the 
fishes along the coast of Calabria | 
the surface i 


succeeding emotions; 


itra appe ired on 
na state of stupor, and were caught in 
unusual quantities. Wild birds flew 


screaming and 
in obvious alarm through the au 


, and werecaught in 
traps and nets with increased facility; while 


. j 
pigeons, and all other domestic fowls, exhibited the} 


; yed in| 


same degree of terror Dogs and asses betra 
earlier and stronger consciousness than ar y other 
quadrupeds. They chased about in wild and 
terror, and the air rang with their horrid ho ! 


and brayings. Horses, oxet 


' 
j 
1 staring | 


1, and muies, hed 
roared, and shook in every limb; pointed their ear 
forward, and their eyes rolled and glared around 


with terror and suspicion. When the 
shock was felt, they braced every 


voured to support themselves by spreading their legs 


widely asunder; but many were nevertheless throwr 
down. Some of them took to flight immediate be- 


fore the shock, but, soon as the y felt the earth heav- 
ing under them, paused; and stood motionless and 


bewildered. Pigs appeare d less conscious than any 
other animal of approaching danger. Cats, a yugh 
not so early sensible of it as dogs and asses, wert 


more demonstrative. The 
fur bristled up in terror. 


ir t 


ks rose, and their 
| Their eyes became blood- 
shot and watery,and theyset up a horrible and dole- 
ful screaming. Thus foretold by t 
the first shock was more immedi 


sultry shower—the wind howled and t} 


ie brute creation, 


( 1e@ sea Tr j 
fearfully—a subterraneous noise was heard, like the 


rolling of violent thunder, and then the earth rocked, 


and immense districts were convulsed to their 
foundations ; and lakes and rivers suddenly appeared 
amidst rocks and dry places ; and towns 
were overthrown, and the falling 


and viiages 
ruins crushed the 
unfortunate inhabitants, of whom, throughout Cala- 
bria, 40.000 were destroyed, and 20,000 more died of 
the immediate ensuing epidemics.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities. Under this head the 
London Literary Gazette of the 14th of July, 


i4@ 


gives 
yf antiquity, which 


an account of a curious relic « 
has been recently discovered in the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert, at Durham, and thence transferred to the 


tower in London. It is a part of the pontifical 
vestments of a bishop, consisting of a maniple and 


stole, in excellent preservation, which a 





ascertain- 
ed, by an inscription in embroidery perfectly leg 
to have been the gift of Aifled to Frithes 
cumstance, says the Gazette, t 








in a cir- 


date to the earlier part of the tenth century. Not- 


“ quietly inurned” for nearly nine hundred years, yet 
the gold lace, which, from the account, seems to 
have been constructed of fine gold wire, with no 


admixture of silk, is said to retain its metallic 


colour and briiliancy, almost as freshly as if just 


fabricated : and the material on which it is wrought, 
is said to have suffered bi 





it little from decay. ‘The 
antiquity of this pontifical robe is rendered certain 


by the fact, that in the whole catalocue of English 
bishops, there is but one of the name of Frithestan, 
and that contemporary with him there wert 


three 
noble ladies bearing the app ‘lation of the 


donor, 
one being a daughter of King Alfred, another his 
daughter-in-law, and the third his 
The figures wrought in embroidery 
are said to afford a curious a 
of the costume of the pe riod, 


grand-daughier. 
on the vestments 


nd pleasing Ulustration 


‘ 


Large Paper.—Much has been recently said about 


the disturber of 


*.|tomed to the less light so 


lat at once fixes their] 


jer than an equal d 
withstanding that these vestments must have been| 


nufacturing paper of almost any size, but in having 


printing presses of the requisite magnitude. At 
White Hall Mill, in Derbyshire, a sheet of paper 
was lately manufactured which measured 13,300 
feet in length, four feet in width, and would cover 
an acre and a half of ground.—London Imp. Mag. 


and Islands.—The Buenos Ayres Argentine 
ws of October 17, furnishes the 





These Islands, so notorious in British history, and 


following—| 


| to another part of the sheet, a portion of the size of 
the wafer will appear brilliantly illuminated ; for the 
ordinary degree of light from it appears intense to 
the part of the eye lately receiving almost none, An 
eye directed long and intensely upon any minute 
ooject, as, when a sailor watches a speck in the dis- 
|} tant horizon, supposed to be a ship, or when a hunter 
on the brown heath keeps his eye fixed on some 
game nearly of the col 


our of the heath, or when an 


| astronomer gazes long at a little star—has the sensi- 


| bility of its centre at last exhausted, and ceases to 
now an appendage of the state of Buenos Ayres, it 


t 
would seem, are about to emerge from the neglect 
= 4S 


and obscurity in which they have itely been placed.} 
Mr. Vernet, at the head of a « siderable body of} 


emigrants, of all nations, left this « some months 


since, in order to sellie Lhere bh often visited, 
und, for stated periods, resided in them.” 
Lit 1107 “Let every iw-l 


maker for ever re- 


member, that litigation is the great evil of society; 
its peace; the ruin of the rich and 
poor. It sows the seeds of the most bitter and last- 


mosities; it withdraws meu from the ( 





Lue O ipa- 
‘ vhereby they | ite eness and all 
the ces of her ts The man who has been 
lounging for a year or two about a court, awaiting 


Lhe trial of, perhaps, ¢ 


yme petty action, in which his 
resentments are more ¢ cer d than his interests, 
not only ioses his t ul i ir, SO precious lo 
him, but contracts habits which may may the founda- 


tion of his ruin, 


Mechanical Powe 


‘If the abilities of man were 








limited by the extent of his natural strength, small 
indeed would be his knowledge of the works of na- 
ture, and tew th ré is ( i ts of civil- 
ized et We can } lily look upon any produc- 
tion of art which gould have been obtained without 
the aid of mechanical contrivances Hénce we may 
conclude, that the construction of machines must 
have been long antecedent to a knowledge of the 
theory upon which their pr ples depend. The re- 
mains of | yplian architect exhibit the most 


surprising marks of mechanical ge The stones 


laid upon 


pyramids of Egypt, are 
each of them equal in ze to a small house. The 
elevation of such immense ponderous masses, to the 
stupendous fabri 


tops of these and other i 
have required an accumulatior 


Ss, must 
i me inical power, 
which the architect of the pre ent day cannot re 


gard 
without astonishment.” 


The Phenomena of Light.—A certain intensity of 


light is necessary to distinct vision, but the degree 
varies with the previous state of the organ. A 
son passing from the bright day 


per- 
to a shaded room, 
for a time may fancy hims« lf in total darkness; and 


to persons sitting in the room and becoming accus- 


as to see well with it, he 
will appear to be almost blind. ‘The dawn of morn- 


ing, after the darkness of night, appears much bright- 


When, as the night falls, our lamps or candles are 
first introduced, the glare is ofte: 


for a time of- 
fensive; and the 


same feeling js still stronger on 


opening, in the morning, bed-room window-shut- | 
ters or close drawn curtam After the repose of 


night, the sensibility of the eye is such, that the glo- 
bules of blood in the capillary vessels of the retina, 
produce the impression on it of little globes of light 


crossing among each othe 


do. Toa prisoner after long confinement in a dark 


dungeon, the light of the sun is almost insupportable. 


And a dungeon, which to common eyes is utterly 
dark, still to its long held inmate has ceased to be 
so. There are various instances 
the barbarous ages, of prisoners confined for years in 
utter darkness, who at last cou!d see and make com- 
panions of the mice which frequented their cells. 
The darkness of a total eclipse after bright sunshine, 
appears much more deep than that of midnight, be- 
cause of the contrast. The long polar night of 


ee of light in the evening.} 


r as the tortuous vessels} 


in the records of 


perceive the object; but on directing the axis of the 


eyea little to one side of the object, so that an image 
may be formed only near the centre, the object may 
be again perceived, and the centre in the mean time 
enjoying repose, will recover its power. 
| But the most extr ordinary factconnected with the 
| se nsibility of the retina is, that if part of it be strong- 
ly exercised by looking for a time at an object of 
any bright colour, on then turning the eye aw ay or 
altogether shutting it, an impression or spectrum will 
remain of the same form as the object lately con- 
te mplated, but of a pe rfec tly differs nt colour. ’ Thus, 
if an eye be directed for a time to a red wafer laid on 
white paper, and be then shut or turned to another 
part of the paper, a beautiful bright green wafer will 
be seen, and rice versa, a green wafer w produce a 
sunilarly produce 
a blue spectrum, a yellow one a violet spectrum, &c.; 
and a cluster of wafers will produce a 
of opposite « olours. If the hand be th 
‘ ye-lids to dark 


red spectrum, an orange wafer w 


nilar cluster 
n held over the 

en the eyes, and prevent entirely the 
approach of light, the spectrum of the | right parts 
will be luminous, surrounded by a dark ground, and 
contrary will 
be true. Again, if the eye be in a degree fatigued 
by looking at the setting sun, or even ata window 
with a bright sky beyond it, or at any very bright ob- 
ct, on then shutting it, the lately contemplated 


vivid colour, and 


all the primary co- 
lours have passed in view. These 


when the hand is again removed, the 


forms will be perceived, first of one 
then of another, until perhaps 


extraordinary 
facts prove that the sensation of light and colour, al- 


though excitable by light, is also producible without 


it. This truth gave occasion to Darwin's ingenious 
theory, that the sensation of any particular colour, of 
red for instance, is dependent upon a certain state of 


contraction of the minute fibres of the retina, as the 
sensation of a particular tone depends on a certain 
frequency of vibration of some part of the ear,—and 
that the fibres, when fatigued in that condition, seek 
relief, when at liberty, by throwing themselves into 
an opposite state,—as a man whose back is fatigued 
by bending forward, relieves himself not by merely 
standing erect, but by bending the spine back wards— 
which new condition, whether produced by light or 


any other cause, gives the sensation of green. He 


applied his explanation similarly to all other cases of 

olour. It is remarkable that the colours which thus 
appear opposite to each other in kind are those which, 
}when the solar spectrum produced by a prism, is 
| painted round a wheel or circle, are opposite to each 


ine in place. Arnolt’s Physics. 


TO THE STARS. 


BY ROBERT MILLHOUSE, ESQ. 


| 

| Ye stars of midnight! orbs of unknown mould! 
Centres of systems! mansions of the blest! 

| That gild our darkness with your rays of gold, — 
And shine unmoved in your eternal rest : 

Or are ye worlds where wo and want abound— 
Where vice and folly stalk in wild career 

Where war spreads carnage o’er the fruitful ground, 
And blights the harvest of the bounteous year? 
Oh, mysterious of heaven! your glittering beams 
Deride Philosophy ;—man strives in vain, 
Through the most happy of his waking dreams, 
To unlock the secrets of your vast domain ; 

To Him alone your mysteries stand confest, 

| Who spread you forth with His supreme behest. 
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EXPOSITION OF MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
(Concluded from p. 176.) 

It is not sufficient now, to enter into a con- 
troversy on the subject of the grossest and 
most absurd principles of atheism. It is those 
which lead to it that are to be guarded against, 
jn order to secure the mind from the highest 
degrees of pollution. Dr. G. says in the be- 
ginning of his Exposition, “that reason and 
argument are lost upon an atheist.” If this 
position is true, any arguments on the subject 
need not be addressed to them. ‘The warning 
yoice of instruction, to be availing, must be 
directed to those who are in the earlier walks 
of scepticism. Those who are persuading 
themselves that the “* revelations’ recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures, were intended for other 
times and other states, and not for us—that 
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principles which lead to this depravity demand holy Spirit, and on the promise of salvation 
to be exposed. And every individual who has) through faith in Christ, the Mediator with the 
a regard for his own present or eternal happi-| Father, and the: Redeemer of the world. ; She 
ness, or for the welfare of the world at large,| was also frequently clothed both in public and 
or reverence for the honour of God, is bound to} private with the spirit of supplication, her pray- 
avoid them, in whatever form they may be pre-| ers being offered in great abasement of mind, 
sented. | were attended with precious solemnity. Her 
Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. | solicitude for the welfare of the youth amongst 

‘einiiiicicnn ius, and especially of the children, was conspi- 

cuous: much of her time being devoted to 
promoting, their religious edification and parti- 
cularly to instructing them in the Holy Scrip- 
\tures. She was diligent in visiting the sick 
land afflicted, and was often led on the bended 
This our beloved friend was the youngest | knee to address, on their behalf, the throne of 
daughter of John and Catherine Gurney, of grace. Very lovely and pleasant was she to the 
Earlham, near Norwich. Deprived by death, mourners in Zion, for great was the tenderness 
when very young, of an affectionate and watch- of her heart, and eminent, through the Mas- 


A Testimony of Norwich Monthly Meeting re- 
specting Priscilla Gurney, who died 25th 
of 3d month 1821, aged 35 years,—a mi- 


nister 10 years. 


they are not abstractly the truth of God—and | ful mother, and left in the midst of much indul-|ter’s power, were her qualifications for pour- 


that they are not bound to believe what they 


oe nee, she hadmany temptations toturn her from ing the oil and balm Into the wounded spirit. 


. > 3 after tr s yas wer. fr Soon after her return from Ireland, the anxiety 
cannot comprehend, may rest assured that they the id uit ulter en he was, _ ver, from ¢ , f nfull “ah . y 
‘ ; ac é 5 PF Cc scrence, { as she ad-|0 er Iriends Was painiully awakened on ac- 

are on the high road to atheism, which will} i child of a tender conscience, and as she ad-|¢ | ’ ; 


not only destroy a belief in Deity, but those 
moral obligations which are essential to the 
happiness of man. 

But this is not the only awful consideration 
by which the speculative mind is admonished, 
not to approach the ground of infidelity. We 


cannot wrest from the hands of the Great Je-| 
hovah, an eternal inheritance for ourselves on | 


our own terms. Our blessed Lord declared 
that He was the door into the sheepfold; that 
no man could come unto the Father, but by 
Him. And the apostle Peter testified that 
there is no other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved. And 
if these testimonies are true—if all those who 
climb up any other way willbe accounted as 
thieves and robbers—to deny the Lord Jesus 


Christ, and reject that only means of redemp-| 


tion, which is graciously offered us through 
him, must be a downward progress, in the road 


of unbelief, sufficient to incur the awful| Lord. 


sentence, “ Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity—I know you not.”” And though they 
might never have adopted the opinion that 


vanced in years, delighted in benevolent ob-| count of ber health which was perceptibly un- 
|jects, and in the cultivation of her own mind,|dermined; and although she continued with in- 
rather than in the gay and fascinating plea-|termission both publicly and privately to la- 
sures of the world. This amiable disposition | bour amongst us, it was evident from that time 
|no doubt guarded her in her search for a path| that her bodily powers gradually declined. 
to walk in, and in her progress towards con-| After having passed some months im the win- 
viction, it was instructive to observe the con-|ter of 1819 and the spring of 1820 on the 
| flict maintained in her humble dedicated mind. | southern shore of the Isle of Wight, she ap- 
About the twentieth year of her age she be-| peared for a time considerably to revive and 
came fully convinced for herself of the princi- | returned to her home in 4th mo. 1820. There, 
|ples of Friends, and being thus led into anar-| however, she soon became much debilitated, 
lrow yet peaceful path, was from that time|and wishing for.the refreshment of sea air, she 
forward, enabled steadfastly and openly to up-|removed in the 8th month to the house of a 
hold our various religious testimonies. brother-in-law at Cromer, where sbe continu- 
| In her life and conversation she was circum-|ed seven months until her death. Her disease, 
spect; in works of love and charity she abound-| which was consumptive, made a constant, yet 
ed, and the deep sense of her own unworthi- gradual progress, the more gradual probably, 
ness and nothingness, prepared her for the,on account of the great quietness of mind 
loperations of that power, by which she was| which, in the midst of considerable and con- 
|made a vessel unto honour inthe house of the| tinued suffering, she was happily enabled to 
|preserve. Her patience and submission dur- 
-| In about the twenty-fifih year of her age,|ing this time of trial were exemplary and ap- 
| with great diffidence and humility she came parently uninterrupted, and she was strengthen- 
| forward in the ministry, and very assiduous for| ed to cast all her care upon God. 


| 


| 





. ‘ sever: ars were a ic i P et | She rive ring s »ss dail; Ss ° 
there is no God, yet these must not only be|S¢¥eral years were her public labours amongst| ™ : rived during rv Mines < ye i “i 
. a= . ? j = oe atta ac . -IMs , ” PF *Or . > . TS ‘ > -. 

ranked with atheists, but receive their portion us. Her aitention was principally directed to| on and comfort from the writings of Friends 


with the devil and his angels! 


| Friends of her own monthly meeting, in which|or other religious books, but more especially 


The existence of atheism in any communi- ishe was a diligent and faithful overseer, and in| from the Bible, of which sacred volume she 
ty, is an affecting evidence of human degrada-|Which on more than ‘one occasion she was| well understood the value. Nevertheless, a 
tion, from which the most awful consequences | ®™gaged in a general religious visit to the | large portion of her time was passed in solemn 
are to be apprehended: and the danger is in | families. In the year 1815 she visited the| silence; highly indeed did she prize it—and she 


just proportion to the prevalence of those prin-| meetings and families of Friends, and of those de sired Friends might be informed that although, 
ciples, when men are brought to adopt the who had formerly been members, throughout during her illness, she had been so much ab- 
monstrous positions, that there is no God—no| the other branches of our quarterly meeting. sent from them, she had never more strongly 
future state ef existence, involving rewards for | in the early part of 1817, when travelling with | felt the power of that principle in which they 
virtue, and punishments for vice--when they |* sick relation, she was acceptably engaged in| believe; or she found that outward administra- 
have persuaded themselves that the most im-|* religious visit to those who profess our prin-| tions and words were not that which sustain- 
portant, most sacred obligations and moral ciples, in the south of France. She frequent- ed her, but the secret operations of grace in 
institutions are mere tyrannical impositions,|!¥ Visited the quarterly and some of the meet-|her own mind, that inward power which 
they have surely brought their system to meet | "gs in Cambridgeshire and Huntingtonshire, | really subdues and destroys self-love. 
the language of the poet, jand in the year 1818 was united with her en-| Not that she appre hended faith in this pre- 
\deared friend Anna Foster, in paying a general | cious principle to be confine d te ourselves, for 
lvisit to Friends in Ireland. Her preaching | she was often, during her illness, brought into 
‘was clear, sound, and convincing, well adapt-| sweet unity of spirit with individuals not of our 
To = it appears to be descending—greatly | ed, we believe, to the states of her hearers, and | Society: and whilst she was bound to Friends 
descending, to enter into arguments, in the | accompanied with the * demonstration of the! bythe bonds of near affection, love towards all 


xf y Pe 7 . » } 2 , ‘— a . | : . F y 99 1 ’ , 
— day, to prove the existence of a God, |spiritand of power,” and it was the more edify-| was, in a remarkable degree, the clothing of 
or the necessity of moral obligations. ' 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen. 


Like} ing because she was so generally led to insist| her spirit. In extreme weakness she observ- 
mathematical axioms, they cannot be made} on the most important doctrines of the Chris-|ed, “we find disappointment in all human 
more evident by arguments. But the insidious |tian religion, especially on the influence of the |things, but love does not disappoint; that is 
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better than all.”’ For the youth amongst us, | 
she continued to feel a live ly concern. The 
word of encouragement, said she, is due from 
me,to such of them as are truly seeking the 
pearl of great price. 1 fear, however, that 
with many of our young men, religion is but 
a sec ondary object. My desire for them is, 
that they may seek first the kingdom of God| 
and his righte ousness. 

One of the subjects which fr quently occu-| 
pied her mind, during her illness, was the dis- 
semination, amongst all nations, of the know- 
ledge of the gospel of Christ, and she was fre- 
quent in her desires that Friends might be ani- 
mated to take their own part in this great and 
interesting work. Another subject which 
dwelt weightily with her, even till near her 
close, was the slave trade; her own sufferings, 
she used to say, reminded her of the sufferings! 
of the poor afflicted Africans, and deeply did 
she feel the moral guilt of their oppressors. 
On one occasion she emphatically observed, | 
“'T believe the gospel will never spread largely | 
in the world, until that dread evil be done| 
away.” 

In her condition of great weakness she was| 
not often called upon to exercise her gift in the| 
ministry; “ we do not live by gifts,” she said, 
“ and I am thankful that my ministry is so muc h| 
taken from me, to show me, how little the life| 
of religion in my soul depends upon it, and al- 
so how entirely the work is out of myself.” 
Somet imes, however, she spoke concisely 
both in testimony and in prayer, and with great 
life and sweetness. Lastly, we have to testify 
of this our dear friend, that in her life, and 
in her death, Christ was precious unto her, her 
beloved, the chiefest of ten thousands. Him 
she served and followed, and in Him, through 
the grace of God, she steadfastly believed; 
whilst in the purifying influence of the Spirit 
of the Redeemer, she diligently sought a pre- 
paration for heaven, her hope of acceptance 
with the Father of mercies, was founded on the 
settled conviction that Christ died for her, that 
he was the propitiation of her sins, as he is for 
the sins of the whole world. Thus was she 
strengthened to repose on the bosom of a Sa- 
viour, and although she said she was not often 
favoured with bright apprehensions of ap- 
proaching glory, she was enabled thankfully 
to acknowledge that respecting her future 
state, all fear was taken from her. On first 
day morning, the 25th of third month 1821, 
she breathed her last in vreat quietness, and| 
on second day the 2d of fourth month ensuing, | 
she was interred in Friends’ burying ground| 
at Norwich. 

«“ Blessed are the dead, which die in the} 
Lord.” 
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lest by all, for there are few subjects more in- 


; : . ‘ ene cit 
|ages, to be held up as an incentive to the in- jnished by a friend of this city. 
|genuous youth, and will animate thousands 1 
| the same honourable career. 





ae 
thies of that day were so remarkable. It was| ble object, it must be admitted, will be gained, 
thought best to give the initials only of the | and of its practicability there can be no doubt, 
names in the body of the certificate. R.S. | when this delicious and wholesome fruit shall 

‘At the request of N N , we do\become as abundant and cheap in our markets 
wt reby certify, that the said N——— N ac-/as the peach, to say nothing of a plentiful sup- 


quainte ~] our men’s mee ting with his intention ply of unadulterated wines of domestic origin, 
of removing himself and family out of this na- 


tion into New Jersey or Penns ylvania in Amer- 











|which some perhaps will deem an acquisition 

lof at least doubtful utility. We may take the 
ica. And we have nothing to charge against l occasion to remark, that from the first estab- 
him or his family as to their conversation in the lis shment of this journal, we have entertained 
world, since they frequented our meetings, but | ithe belief. an additional interest and value to 
hath walked hone sstly among men for ought we lits columns would be derived, if occasionally 
know, or can hear by inquiries which hath been | short original articles were interspersed, com- 
made. But our Friends’ meeting is generally | prising the observation and experience of prac- 
dissatisfied with him so removing, he being/tical men, relative to the cultivation of fruit, 
well settled with his family, and having suffi- | esculent rootsand vegetables, in short all topics 
cient substance for food and raiment, which all | connected with avriculture and gardening. To 
that profess godliness in Christ Jesus ought to/a large proportion of readers even in the city, 
be content with, for we brought nothing into] we are persuaded this would not be unaccept- 
this world, and we are sure to take nothing|able, while country subscribers, they being 
out. And he hath given us no satisfactory | more immediately interested, of course would 
reason ) for his removing, but our godly jeal-| favour the arrangement; and as a number of 


ousy is, that his chief ground is, fearfulness of|these, from their habits of observation, from 
idlining here for the testimony of Jesus, or |their knowledge both practical and theoretical, 
coveting worldly liberty. All which we cer-|are unquestionably well qualified to be useful 


tify from our men’s meeting at Mount Melich,|in this way, we would press it upon them asa 
25th of 12th month, 1682. And we further | duty they owe to the community, to forward 
certify, that enquiry hath been made concern- {for publication, as occasions present, brief state- 
ing the clearness of N—— and J—— N——, | ments of hints, facts, &c., the results of their 
sons of said N——— N , from all entan-\experience, or of their reading and reflection. 
glements of marriages, and that they are re- | — 
leased for aught we find. | With the present number we have commenced 
Signed by the advice, and in the behalf of| the publication of an article obligingly forward- 
the meeting. ‘ed some time since by a correspondent. With 
Tostas PLEDWELL. }many of our readers, to whom the subjects 
Witiiam Epmonson. 


| discussed are familiar, it may exhibit nothing 
Cuarves Rarer, and others.”’ 


|new, but to others, and particularly the junior 
iclass, it is richly deserving of an attentive peru 
isal. ‘The scientific information communicated, 
}in terms concise, easy, and intelligible, is great- 
ily recommended, by the strain of fervent piety 
__ [whic h the lecturer has so happily blended, 
‘leading to more enlarged and devout appre- 

We have selected for the entertainment and |. hensions of the goodness, and power, and ma- 
encouragement of our juvenile readers, a|{J' sty of the Almighty ae " . allude 
sketch of the life of that self-taught philosopher | © the “ Address = the Students at Guy 7 Hos- 
James Ferguson. pital at the close of the lectures one ‘periment: 
lal philosophy, by William Allen.” For the 
structive and inspiring than the narrative of| information of such of our readers, to whom 
he isunknown, it will be proper to mention that 
| William Allen, of London, is a Friend de- 
servedly esteemed, an approved minister, and 
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It will be read with inter- 


the struggles of early genius, emerging from | 
the depths and obscurity of poverty. Such men| 


as Ferguson, Gifford, Stone, Simpson, and 
Mendehlison the Jew—are like the never set- distinguished for his scientific attainments. 


ting stars that shine upon the darkness of night. | . a, 
Their examples of perseverance through the | We are not sure whether the memorial 
greatest difficulties and success amidst all that} ‘which we have inserted relative to Priscilla 
could depress and extinguish their ment: ,|| Gurney has be ‘fore appeared in print or not ; 
jenergies, will continue through succeeding|¥° have taken it from a manuscript copy fur- 
: It appeared to 
us particularly calculated to interest, and make 


"| profitable impressions on young and tender 


We purpose to continue our extracts from! | minds 


A note appended to the manuscript from|the volume which has furnished us with this| ae 


which the following certificate was copied, | very captivating article. 


mr that the original is in the hand-writing 
f William Edmonson, the same who was so 


So little comparatively is known of the native coun- 
try of Mahomet, and, connected as it is with some of 
| the most prodigious changes in the condition of man- 
The communication from E. B. inserted _ kind, we should infer, that any authentic information 


c sedidindats among the valiants in the first rise| our fourth page, is a valuable addition to the] respecting it would be acceptable, and therefore, that 


of our Society, and who might, not inaptly, be| 
denominated the George Fox of Ireland. 


and uprightness of purpose for which the wor- 


It is| same sub] yyec tabouta year ago. Its appearance) 
a curious document, not destitute of instruc- is seasonable, and it will doubtless be duly ap- 
tion, as illustrative of that genuine simplicity | | 


“ ljaz”’ will be well received. 
information contained in his contribution on the| the article “ Hedja ee 


a SaaS SSE 

Departed this life at Chesterfield, New Jersey, on 
the morning of the 22d of Ist month, 1830, of a pul- 
monary consumption, Mary Ann, only daughter of 
A most desira-} Enoch and Elizabeth Clarke. 





preciated by those who are friendly to a more 
extended culture of the grape. 


